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cannot compensate for these important deficiencies.1 Interesting
experiments have recently been made in U.S.A. with " flight strips ",
i.e. short sections of wide, paved highways for take-off and landing
of 'planes. If these tests are successful they may lead to a greater
independence of the airports.2
This conception of zoning applies not only to urban but also
to country areas. The significance of the green belt as an
agricultural and/or horticultural zone has already been dis-
cussed in the chapter on agriculture. Horticulture might extend
into the urban area in connection with the park system; this
would have a considerable influence on the structure of the
respective districts. One of the leading advocates of a modernised
horticulture, L. Migge, wrote already in 1919 :
Our problem is the scientifically developed settlement. Cultiva-
tion of the land as its integral part is a problem of science and
organisation. Houses should be fabricated en masse. The same
principle should be applied to gardens. Modern gardens should
be developed rationally with common walls, fences, entrances,
drainage, water supply, and so on. Such a collective organisation
reduces the Costs of installation and upkeep and increases the output
considerably, so that the cultivated area is a kind of self-supporting
unit as regards labour, interests, and amortisation. This principle,
'generally and efficiently applied, would reform our ways of living.
It would remodel the townsfolk. It would bring them in direct
contact with the country surrounding their town as a productive
green belt. Here potatoes, cereals, etc., would be cultivated whereas
the great number of gardens and nurseries would produce fruit and
vegetables. The necessary intensification of this new urban agri-
culture would be guaranteed through the sewage disposal from the
town. In this way we would return, on a modern economic basis,
to the system of self-supporting communities. Thus, structure
and character of our towns would be changed fundamentally. Miles
of colonies, of avenues planted with fruit trees, and gardens and
allotments would be surrounded by large zones of urban agriculture
and horticulture developed on scientific principles. New town
planning and new horticulture are closely linked together.a
One might object that such a development would be contrary
to the principle of clear differentiation between the various
districts. I do not think this is the case. First, the colonies
can be situated, as already suggested, near or in direct con-
nection with the parks. Secondly, the gardens laid out as large
co-operative groups, would provide part of the required open
space. Neither of these alternatives is as offensive, to the neigh-
bourhood as industries are. The whole system would contribute
1 American Society of Planning Officials, News Letter, 1941.   No. 2.
,   * The New York Trust Company, The Index, 1943.   Highways in Amenta*
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